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suspended, as suggested by the Legislative Council resolution. And if
the licences are not suspended, I hardly think Lord Milner will accept
a Commission. In fact, the object of asking for a Commission was to
secure indirectly what Mr. Lyttelton declined to grant directly. It would,
too, indefinitely postpone the question of licences and, if Mr. Lyttelton
agreed to suspend the issue of licences, there would be no hurry on the
part of the anti-Indians to have any definite legislation.

I note that the question of the Orange River Colony has not yet been
raised. I venture to think that it should be kept prominently in view
for, to my mind, it is nothing short of a scandal that the Colony is still
allowed to shut its gates almost entirely in the face of Indians.

/ remain.
Tours truly,

M K. GANDHI

PS.

Sir Arthur Lawley, as also Mr. Duncan, the Colonial Secretary, left
last week for London. May I suggest that a mixed deputation should
wait on them and discuss the question with them? It might influence
them very greatly, and, in any case, it will shew them that influential men
holding different shades of opinion are absolutely unanimous in connection
with this question.

From a photostat of the typewritten original : G. N. 2260.

206. THE TRANSVAAL
We have published the important dispatches from Lord Milner and
Sir Arthur Lawley, to which Mr. Lyttelton's dispatch, also already publish-
ed in these columns, was a reply. These documents shew the importance
of the Indian question, not only in the Transvaal, but in South Africa.
The British Indian Association of the Transvaal has sent in a representa-
tion to the Colonial Secretary, Pretoria, (reproduced by us last week)1,
controverting some of the assertions made by His Excellency the Lieutenant-
Governor in his dispatch, wherein he has clearly shewn himself to be more
a partisan than an impartial administrator. There is throughout that
dispatch an eagerness to put forward all the points that His Excellency
could conceive of as being in favour of the European objections. He has
not hesitated to advise Mr. Lyttelton even to break the promises repeatedly
given to the British Indians in the name of the Government he represents.
Now we do not consider that in affairs of State there may not be circum-
stances justifying a breach of promises once made, but in this instance
there is not a shadow of justification for it. Sir Arthur Lawley has dwelt
on Sir Charles Napier's proclamation of 1843, and thinks that the situation
then was quite different from the one presented to-day. As, however,
1 Vide "Memorial to Colonial Secretary", dated "Prior to September 3,   1904",